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AN APPEAL FROM RUSSIA: AN OPEN 
LETTER TO AMERICAN NURSES 

WHEN, in 1914, the calamities of the 
Great War fell upon Europe, — Amer- 
ica, always ready to help those who are in 
need of assistance, immediately sent a series 
of sanitary organizations to the Allied armies. 
Political circumstances soon called American 
troops to the battle fields, and although all 
forces were needed, America did not reduce 
her assistance and continued to support the 
organizations she had founded. 

In 1919, the war came to an end for Eu- 
rope, but the terrible trials that were the fate 
of Russia did not stop and years of fratricide 
war, famine, and epidemics that are now 
raging all over the country have made of once 
powerful Russia a land of horrors and death, 
such as we see it at the present time. 

America, always true to her high principles 
of Christian faith and love, has not remained 
indifferent to the fate of millions of perishing 
people and came to their rescue by means of 
relief organizations started on a large scale. 
The names of many Americans working in 
Russia, as well as assisting Russian refugees in 
Europe, are written in golden letters in the 
hearts of the Russian people. This is why I 
take the liberty of applying to all nurses of 
the Great America, who have come to the 
Congress at Seattle,! and beg them to give a 
few minutes of attention to the fate of Rus- 
sian nurses. 

The Organization of Russian Nursing Sis- 
ters is one of the oldest in Europe, started in 
18S4, when, some time before the arrival of 
Florence Nightingale, Elisabeth Kartzeff began 
to work on battle fields with a group of Rus- 
sian women. This work developed in Russia 
and took a somewhat particular character, 
peculiar to the Russian soul and quite distinct 
from the majority of European organizations. 
Russian nurses considered their work as a 
deed of Christianity, devoted themselves en- 
tirely to their high calling, sacrificed all their 
time and strength without any remuneration, 
and gave up their private life and interests 
in the name of their work. 

The whole organization developed under the 



1 This appeal was not read at the convention 
because of its length. 



banner and the immediate direction of the 
Red Cross; therefore Russian nurses are 
nurses of the Red Cross true to the motto in- 
scribed on its sign. Sisterhoods, schools 
where nurses were trained according to a 
duly elaborated programme, had been spread 
all over Russia and in 1914 we had 109 
schools. These schools were open to all 
classes of people, and girls of the best society 
could be often seen working with girls of 
very modest origin. In order to be admitted, 
a general instruction obtained in the first four 
classes of a liceum was required, as a rule, 
but some schools admitted only those who had 
completed their instruction in a liceum. The 
age of admittance was between 18 and 35 
years, but considerable attention was always 
given to the moral aspect of the candidate, 
as the position of nurse was placed excep- 
tionally high in Russia. 

In order to obtain the grade of trained 
nurse, it ,was necessary to achieve a two 
years' course of studies, giving a practical and 
theoretical training (in some schools during 
three years), on a very large scale and includ- 
ing all branches of nursing. Theoretical lec- 
tures were made by professors and physicians, 
and practical work was performed under the 
direction of experienced trained nurses. Most 
schools had their own hospitals (80 hospitals 
and six lying-in hospitals attached to schools) . 
When schools had no hospitals of their own, 
nurses were sent to town and military hos- 
pitals for practical work. All schools were 
provided with dispensaries on a large scale 
(these were 117), numerous patients visited 
the same and offered good material for prac- 
tical work performed by nurses. 

After two years' training, nurses usually 
chose some special branch, tried to improve 
therein, and often became the nearest and 
best assistants of doctors and superintended 
the work of young nurses. School life was 
strictly disciplined. The superintendence of 
the inner life was intrusted to a head nurse, 
who always was a competent person. Trained 
nurses had an uniform strictly particular to 
every school and lived one or two in a room. 
Pupil nurses had their wards and dormitories 
and had their own uniform. An appointed 
head nurse regulated the life and work of 
pupils and also held lectures in order to ac- 
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quaint them with the ethical side of nursing 
work. Nurses lived in school and were pro- 
vided with board and food, clothing, and a 
small amount of pocket money. They had 
three weeks' leave every year and, in case of 
illness, were placed in hospitals, sanitariums, 
etc. Those who could not stay with their 
families were authorized to take some rest in 
country houses duly accommodated for this 
purpose, where they went by turns. After 
25 years of service, the nurse was entitled to 
a pension from the State, and if she had lost 
her health in service, this pension was granted 
after 15 years, the time passed in the war 
or in combating some epidemics or other 
calamities being calculated as two years in- 
stead, of one. 

Since the foundation of the Red Cross and 
up to 1914, nurses had participated in nine- 
teen wars fought by Russians, as well as by 
allied countries, and had worked on epidemics 
and struggled against famine and other ter- 
rible calamities. 

Although the pension granted by the State 
was not considerable, it enabled the nurse 
to assure her living in later days, to lead an 
independent life, or to retire in a refuge for 
old nurses (there were four refuges duly ac- 
commodated by the Red Cross). This shows 
all the value attached by the State to the 
work performed by nurses, the latter being 
placed on the same footing as the State offi- 
cials. 

We must admit that, in the beginning, peo- 
ple were almost skeptical towards the assist- 
ance given by women in hospital work, but 
very soon, nurses acquired a solid footing in 
the hospital ward, and improvements in hos- 
pital life were attributed to their work. Rus- 
sian doctors highly praised the value of nurses 
and had every confidence in their knowledge 
and their absolutely conscientious work. We 
often saw young doctors who consulted ex- 
perienced nurses and even asked their advice. 
The work was very hard, but independent and 
interesting when nurses were sent into regions 
where epidemics or other calamities were 
raging. Several nurses, superintended by a 
chief nurse, went generally to these countries, 
but they often were compelled to spread over 
the country, to stop in villages, and to work 
quite independently giving assistance to a 



series of villages situated at a considerable 
distance from one another, whereas the doctor 
could visit only occasionally and survey their 
work. Many beautiful pages could be written 
on the activity of the Russian nurse. 

Russia had, as yet, not been provided with 
an organization of nurses for the survey of 
public health. Two years before the war, a 
first attempt was made in order to start the 
work of visiting nurses in the poorest districts 
of Petrograd; this attempt proved to be suc- 
cessful and obtained the confidence of the 
population and of the town authorities. The 
war stopped this work and some new organi- 
zation will have to be started now in Russia. 

Although the above mentioned schools had 
been well organized, the Japanese War proved, 
in 1905, that the number of trained nurses 
was insufficient, and in 1910, lectures generally 
held in some of the existing schools, during a 
period of one year were started in order to 
prepare war-time nurses, on duly elaborated 
lines. These lectures had considerable success, 
girls of the best society longed to join same 
so as to be ready to help in case of a new 
war. These nurses, as well as all trained 
nurses, were duly registered by the mobiliza- 
tion department and had to join at the first 
request. 

When the war broke out in 1914, all nurses 
joined their work, but the calamity was too 
great, and the number of nurses proved once 
more insufficient; consequently short lectures 
for war-time nurses had to be started on a 
large scale (these lectures lasted three months) 
in order to provide necessary assistance. These 
lectures could certainly not give experienced 
nurses, but the assistance of war-time nurses, 
who worked under trained nurses, was val- 
uable and we are entitled to state that the 
Russian Nursing Sister has proved to be at the 
height of her calling and that her standard al- 
ways was, and still is, very high. 

The circumstances of war in Russia were so 
uncommon that nurses attached to some mili- 
tary lazaretto had to follow the troops and 
to work sometimes in the valleys of western 
Prussia, sometimes in the snowy Carpathian 
Mountains, sometimes under the burning sun 
of Persia or on the Turkish frontier. Fol- 
lowing her regiment, the nurse had often to 
work under the enemy's fire, but never left 
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her post, and a number of disabled and 
wounded nurses proved how they performed 
their work. 

The fatal year of 1917 ruined everything in 
Russia and destroyed all existing order. The 
work of the Red Cross was stopped by insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

With the evacuation of those to whom re- 
maining in Russia would mean certain death, 
a great number of Russian nurses were obliged 
to leave their country; some of them accom- 
panied evacuated hospitals and groups of 
wounded, while others followed their families, 
left everything they possessed, and had to 
seek refuge in foreign countries. According 
to a general registration made in different 
countries of Europe and Africa, the number 
of such nurses is about 1,000. But a small 
number of them is in a position to continue 
their professional work in various organiza- 
tions of the Russian Red Cross and in medical 
institutions on the spot. The majority of 
nurses are obliged to seek any kind of work 
so as to get their living, and we know excellent 
nurses who are compelled to work as dress- 
makers, waitresses, servants, etc., and so earn 
their living and provide for their families. 

All affairs pertaining to nurses were con- 
centrated in the Committee for Assistance to 
Nurses at the Headquarters of the Russian 
Red Cross, but the extremely limited means 
placed at the disposal of this Committee does 
not enable same to help all those who are in 
need of assistance, and obliges it to limit this 
assistance to separate cases of extreme poverty, 
disease, etc. The Committee has organized 
and is keeping up repetition lectures for nurses 
at Constantinople, Servia, and Bulgaria, and 
is paying for Russian nurses who have joined 
lectures for visiting nurses in France, Bel- 
gium and Germany. 

However, notwithstanding this assistance, 
the situation of an enormous majority of 
Russian nurses is extremely painful, and the 
financial means of the Committee are far too 
limited to provide for invalid and disabled 
nurses. 

The position of Russian nurses in foreign 
countries is certainly painful, but there are 
those who have remained in Russia and con- 
tinue, with the greatest self-denial, their work 
of assistance to those who suffer, in condi- 



tions impossible to describe among the terrible 
chaos that reigns in Russia. The information 
that reaches us pictures the Way of the Cross 
suffered by Russian nurses under the Bolshe- 
viks. We have a long list of tortured, violated 
and executed nurses, all their crime lying 
solely in the fact that they helped everybody 
without distinction of parties. But this was 
sufficient to be considered as counter-revolu- 
tionary and shot. Many of these nurses are 
languishing in Soviet prisons and concentra- 
tion camps and are deprived of the possibility 
of finding some comfort in serving their fel- 
low-sufferers, and thus forgetting the horrors 
of their life. 

Some of the schools are still intact, but 
this is the kingdom of hunger and cold and, in 
these conditions, the nurses loyal to their 
duty, continue to work under the Bolsheviks. 
We have letters showing the horrors of their 
life, we have the names of those who are 
kept in prison, but we are incapable to help 
them. A name imprudently pronounced is 
sufficient to create still worse conditions and 
even death for those who have remained in 
Russia. 

At the present time, Russian nurses have 
organized a "Union of Russian Nurses Abroad" 
in the purpose of helping one another by all 
possible means abroad, as well as in Russia. 
Having collected some funds, the first thing 
to do was to send as many food parcels as 
possible to starving nurses in Russia. They 
are ready to give all they can on their modest 
salaries, but all they do is nothing when com- 
pared to the needs of the corporation. 

American nurses, in the name of the 
"Union," we appeal to you. You, who have 
the luck of being brought together at the 
present Congress, in order to state your needs, 
to better the conditions of life, and to im- 
prove the work in the profession you have 
chosen, think of the Russian nurses! Try to 
represent yourselves the life of hundreds of 
Russian nurses, far from their country, and 
home, who have lost everything they had and 
are now, for more than three years, scattered 
all over Europe and Africa, deprived of every- 
thing and leading the miserable and hungry 
life of refugees. Come to their rescue. Help 
them to keep up their strength, to acquire 
more knowledge and training for their future 
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work in Russia. And, above all, let your 
thought fly to the reign of hunger and death 
where nurses, loyal to their duty, assume their 
painful labor. Talk to those of your country- 
men who have been in Russia and beg them 
to give you particulars and to tell you how 
thousands of Russian nurses are living, work- 
ing and perishing, and we feel convinced that 
you cannot remain insensible to their fate 
and that you will help those whom we are 
incapable to assist. You will be able to better 
their conditions. Leaning on the authority of 
your country, you will be able to prove that 
it is impossible to keep nurses in prison. You 
will send on the spot an international nursing 
organization in order to study the situation 
of Russian nursing institutions, you will or- 
ganize the sending of food parcels on a very 
large scale, and save the life of many thou- 



sands of Russian nurses. And we believe that 
you will do it. And, as you have erected a 
beautiful monument to the memory of Ameri- 
can nurses in the Nurses' Home and School 
of Florence Nightingale at Bordeaux, you will 
leave an everlasting memory in the thankful 
hearts of Russian nurses to whom you have 
stretched a helping hand across the ocean, a 
true sister's hand at a time of terrible trials 
and calamities. 

A. Romanoff, 
Chiarman of the Central Committee of the 
"Union oj Russian Nurses Abroad"; Chief 
Matron of the Russian Red Cross. 

(Contributions for the relief of Russian 
nurses will be received at National Headquar- 
ters, American Nurses' Association, R. Inde 
Albaugh, Office Director.) 



CHRISTMAS SEALS 

Every person who buys Christmas seals becomes a working partner in the great campaign 
to stamp out tuberculosis. There are, at the present time, over one million active cases of this 
preventable disease in this country and it is estimated that we have a like number of inactive 
cases. The campaign against tuberculosis has always been an educational one and the little 
seals have raised a grand total of $20,000,000 for this work which has resulted in reducing the 
death rate from 200 per hundred thousand in the Registration Area sixteen years ago, when 
the first seals were sold, to 100 per hundred thousand. 

There are eight elements in the campaign to which Christmas Seal Sale money has been 
and is applied. Those are: (1) for increasing the number of hospitals and sanatoria for the 
treatment of tuberculosis from 100 (16 years ago) to nearly 700 with approximately 60,000 
beds; (2) for establishing over 550 clinics and dispensaries; (3) in securing at least 3,500 
special tuberculosis nurses who instruct, in the home, mothers and their families; (4) toward 
research work; (5) for statistical study; (6) for publicity in distributing during the past 16 
years approximately 1,000,000 pieces of printed matter; (7) for the Modern Health Crusade 
which has enrolled nearly 8,000,000 school children who are learning daily health habits; (8) 
toward securing over 3,000 open air schools and preventoria. 

Buy Tuberculosis Seals in December. Let your packages and letters carry the message of 
hope and health that is hidden in every seal. 



